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BY A RIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


7 And fragrant odour. 
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For the PARTERRE 
TH. ISLET OF ONA. 


Who-e’er hath strayed the solitude, 
Where Schuylkill’s forests wild and rude, 
Frown o’er the placid tide, 
Hath seen the little rocky isle, 
Whose moss-crowned summits faintly smile, 
Upon her eastern side; 
Where thicket, bush and tangled brake, 
Their tiny virgin wlossoms shake, 
When vesper breezes blow; 
Or when they creep, with whispering sound, 
Along the river’s deep profound, 
Their shadows spread below. 
And ‘midst their shade, a lattice bower, 
Wickered with vine and blushing flower, 
Its lowly roof uprears; 
And thro’ the leaves that round it flaunt, 
Mie stock-doves pour their solemn chaunt, 
e swallow’s nest appears: 
0 from her seat, at dawn of day, 
(Unused her wandering feet to stay,) 
Is ever first to spring; 
And darting o’er the dimpled flood, 
Chirps to her mate in sportive mood, 
And ffisks her nimble wing. 
And from the insulated green, 
The river spreads a charming scene, 
Romantic; rude and wild; 
Lawn, arbor, mansion, wood and rock, 
Diversified with bird and flock, 
waving grain, and reaper’s shock, 
That seem the gazer’s view to mock, 
in varied prospects piled. 
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Then southward turn the eye, and here, 

Will bridges twain of span and pier, 
Burst full upon the view; 

And groups ot quadrupeds and men, 

And wandering songsters of the glen, 
Of every tint and bue; 

Forest and vale and mountain high, 

Alternately divert the eye, 

Till failing in the horizon sky, 
They fade in ether biue. 

How changed the scene, since erst of yore, 

The Indian pac’d this woodland shore, 
In search of sport or game; 

And bounding thro’ the forest dim, 

Attacked the bear, with brawny limb, 
And feirceness, nought could tame. 

The woodman's hand, on either side, 

Has levelled half the forest’s pride; 
And where behind its screen, 

The warrior plied his light canoe, 

And o’er the stream his paddle threw, 
The boatman’s barge is seen , 

Where onee the Fagle buiit her nest, 

The Wren reclines her speckled breast; 
And where the mellow horn, 

Sounds cheerly over wood and dell, 

The Indian’s wild and savage yell, 
Along the breeze was borne. 

No proud pavilion showed its head, 

When, heavy, from their watery bed, 
The evening vapours‘ curl’d; 

No bower,—save where a wreath of smoke, 

Above the distant woodland broke, 
From Indian cottage hurl’d. 

But where are they who trod that domme; 
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And called that forest path their homie? 

Forever past away' 
And when another century, 
As unperceived has wendered by, 

Creeping from day to day, 
Alas! the scene must shift again, 
And those who now their seats retain, 

Must sleep as sound as they. 

ORLANDO. 


——2s+ ae 
For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE No. 1. 
By Simon Scribble Esq. 


To all men the love of fame is natu 
ral, and all experience the hope that 
their first attempts for celebrity may be 
crowned with success. ‘Whe lawyer an- 
ticipates the success of his first cause, 
the actor of his first appearance; the 
General of his first battle and the au- 
thor of his first work; and torpid must 
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made the fortunate discovery, that ] 
was not at that moment inspired. As the 
spirit of inspiration was at this juncture 
out of hearing. | was compelled to weit 
herarrival Having inherited from my 
Dutch ancestors a reasonable portion of 
vatience, the (only inheritance lor which 
fT can thank them) [I reclined my head 
upon my writing-desk until the approach 
of the expected visitant, who, 1 hoped, 
in her diurnal rounds would enquire if 
allwas wellin my perieranium, As. how. 
ever, the aforesaid spirit was rather dila. 
tory in her movements. I became absodr- 
bed in a kind of reverie which, though 
not absolutely a dream, partook of its 
illusory properties and was 1 suspect, 
very like 
“Those visions old 
Which our awakening bards, have told.” 


be that bosom, whose energies are not| Without further observations, 1 shall 


aroused, whose emulation is not awa- 

kened. by the breath of applause and 
the gaze of admiration. I too, though 
obscure aud unknown, have felt the ef- 
feet of this powerful principle. When 
I tirst resolved to commence a series of 
irregular essays, I explored the reposi 

tory of my ideas for something that was 


present it to my readers, who may ana 
lyze and discover its constituents. 

I appeared standing on the verge of 
an extensive plain, whose extreme bound 
ary the buman vision could not define, 

At some considerable distance was a 
tree. whose spreading branches ver cano- 
pied a vast extent of verdure, whose 








new and elegant; sometliing that would | summit was lost amid the gathering 
amuse and instruet, that would excite | clouds of heaven, but whose trunk. sin 
the ready smile of risibility, and oeca- | as the bending poplar, seemed incapable 
sion the eager gape of ignorance; thrat | of supporting those exubriant appenta- 
would astonish by cogency of argument | ges. ‘The earth around was covered wilh 
and brillianey of invention; that would | collected multitudes, who were threng- 
fascinate by the splendour of diction, | ing around the body of the tree andat- 
and delight by originality of idea: in a| tempting to climb amid the boughis, o 
word, something that would make folks | stvetching to reach the leaves that # 
stare! In this however I was unsuccess- | ved above them. Lhe stem was smooth 
ful. In vain I searched for a subject | and polished like a column of steel, and 
which had not been worn thread-bare | appeared inaccessable to every effirt. 
by the friction of a thousand pens My | Some there were, however. who could 
industry and perseverance were fruit- | ascend with apparent ease and pleasure, 
Jessly exerted; though a variety of sub- | while ethers, after toiling a longtime 
jec's presented themselves to my mind, | obtain aheir object. slipped, at the mo- 
they were all in turn discarded. Some | ment they iniagined it secured, and [ell 
were too gay, others too grave; some |(o the earth, bruised. fatigued and dis- 
too deep. others too Superficial, and |piriied. ‘hese wivo eould not artive at 
none appearcd to chime exactly with | the root, were stretching out their arms 
the tone of my miud. ‘This search might | to pluck the leaves that were suspe 
have continued ad injinitum, if Liad not} on the lowest boughs, While some were 
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exerting their utmost powers, and even 
on the point of grasping the expected 
prize, a playful breeze would waft it 
bevond their reach into the hands of a 
careless. indolent neighbour, 

Surprized at this strange appearance. 
I looked around for one who could give 
me some information on the subject. At 
no great distance [ observed a man 
whose appearance forcibly reminded me 
of the sages of antiquity. His person 
was defended by a loose robe. whose 
careless foldings harmonized with the 
general simplicity of his appearance. 
Upon his brow the almond tree had shed 
its honours. and the mild lustre of his 
eye was like the western sun, rich, mel- 
lowed and tranquilizing. 

His countenance while surveving the 
eager crowd was calm. but sorrowful; and 
I could perceive the big tears trickling 


down a beard whiter than the snows of 


Caueasus. I approached him with sub- 
mission and aceosted him with respect. 
«Father; said I, can you inform me of 
the occasion and nature of the spectacle 
Dnow behold?” + That. replied he. is the 
tree of rickes. Lis leaves are considered 
by the world as a panacea for every 
thing. Its magical powers can render 
age blooming and vice lovely: can re- 
storé a lost reputation and heal a wound. 
ed honour; but it is like the nostrums 
of ignorant empirics, far worse than the 
disease, and instead of proving an anti 

dote it becomes a bane. O' serve those 
who have obtained the object of their 
first ambition. they appear restless and 
uneasy, foudly imagining that the 
leaves above are in greater abundance or 
possessed of kindlier-virtues, they ven- 
ture on: the branches bend beneath them 
but unnoticed is the warning; they still 
progress and anxious of obtainiudg more 
then their fellows they advancé to the 
extremity. But here the feeble twig 
unable longer to support them, breaks 
and they are precipitated to the bottom. 
Some are so fortunate as to catch at a 
friendly bough, and ultimately to re- 
gain by caution and prudence, a higher 
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and a safer stand. But the number of 
these are comparatively trifling. for the 
suddenness of the shock generally in- 
capacitates them from gaining assistance. 
‘There are many who appear to asecnd 
without an effort, and apparen ly, with- 
out a wish. while others are toiling with 
fruitless diligence or slow advancement. 
in the centre you may perceive what ap- 
pears a large pavilion: It is called the 
shades of competence. Here some are 
wise enough to pause and rest, and to 
return with the acquisitions they have 
made; but of these the proportion is few, 
those who obtain to any elevation are 
gradually impressed with the idea, that 
upon the summit is a paradise of ever- 
lastiug happiness. As they approximate 
the top. this sentiment acquires new 
force, and every sueeess accelerates 
their speed, ‘Those whe are so fortu- 
nate as to eStape a fall, continue to ad- 
vance, until fatigue has exhausted their 
ardour and experignee demonstrated the 
futility of their pursuit; or still per- 
severe until that monster who you may 
pereeive pursues and reaches each in 
rotation, overtakes and closes their ca 

reer forever.” 

eee ee 


A young lady and gentleman having 
one evening exhausted alm@st all the 
news of the day in conversation, they 
hoth fell into a reverie. At length the 
gentleman asked his absent companion, 
‘* Are you fond of the clarinet, miss?” 
«Yes sir,” replied the lady carelessly, 
‘+I am very fond of cranberries.” 


For the Parterre. 
SONNET Tro THE MORNING STAR 


Thou little, twinkling orb of light, 

That spread’st thy beams along the sky, 
And tremblest on thy eastern height, 

When morning’s dawn approaches nigh, 
Say, on what favored spot of earth, 

From thy clffilean throne on high, 
At blushing day’s ambrosial birth, 

Dost thou delight to bend thine eye? 
Thou look’st so pensively abroad, 

Sweet Star of pleasure, peace and love, 


That one meh think, thou trod’st thy road, 
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To light the soul to realms above, 
And kindly deign’dst from thence to throw, - 
Thy blessing on a world of woe. 


ORLANDO. 
=== 


A Player believing himself insulted, 
abruptly left the room without apology, 
upon which one of the company exclaim- 
ed, ** exil—in a rage,” 





For the Parterre. 


THE BUFFALOE ROBE, 
A TALE. 
[Continued from page 155.} 


By the time she reached the cottage, 
the patience of Kelmar was nearly ex 
hausted. ‘ Claudine” said he.as she 
entered the door, * you look sad,—what 
Yuck child?” Ti lack, father—nothing 
but ill luck!” «Then you did not see 
the Lady Maria?” *- No. nogmever shall! 
what shall we do?’’—* Starye!” exclaim. 
ed the old man, throwing himself back 
in the chair in great pertubation. ++ Nay; 
father,”* said Claudine. with an expres- 
sion of tenderness.—* do not despond, 
there is yet hope. You remember the 
Buffaloe Robe which was presented to 


me by the Lady Maria. I value it for her 


sake, and for the oceasion which gained 
it;—but there is no alternative.”’ She 
flew from the room, and immediately re- 
turned wit 


alispose of it at the village, and the pro- 


duct will supply us for some days;—in 
that time, the scene may change, and 
discover some means of future subsis- 
tence; yet.”’ continued she, looking wist- 
fully at the robe, “« I am exceeding loath 
to part with it:—I shall never forget the 
time, when Lady Maria first threw it 
over my shoulders; and the complacent 
smiles. which played on her countenance 
do see us enjoying so much happiness; 
Alas! those blessed oy are gone for- 

: restrain ber 
feelings, she sat down on the bed. and 
‘The heart of poor 
Kelmar was ready to burst. he nume- 
yous harrassing considerations which his 


ever."—Unable longer 


wept involuntarily. 


situation necessarily occasioned. had new 
brought him to the very precipice of de. 





the robe. «* This” said she. 
<¢ will be worth at least twocrowns. I can 
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struction, and had it not been for the 
consolitary reasoning of his daughter, 
and a naturally vigorous constitution, 
would long ere this have closed his sor. 
rowful career. He sat silently contem. 
plating the face of Clauiine. as the tears 
traced each other down her pallid cheek, 
Seenes of departed happiness crowded 
mournfully upon him; gloomy compari. 
sons between the present and the past 
oceupied his mind, and at length byrst 
forth, in a deep drawn sigh. It aroused 
Claudine from the reverie into which 
she had fallen; she felt somewhat re- 
lieved by the copious shower of tears, 
whieh she had just shed; one half of the 
burden appeared to be removed; a ray 
of hope burst through the clouds that 
surrounded her. accompanied with a de. 
gree of cheerfulness, which her situa 
tion seemed to preclude, and which, for 
a long time, she had in vain endeavour. 
ed to assume. 

** This is no time for retrospection,” 
said she, as she rose from the bed—* let 
ne Beet means which yet remainjl 
wilk sell the robe; cheer up, father; my 
return shall ouce more force a smile from 
thee.% She left the room, her heart 
boundtiy-with anticipation, and hastily 
proceeded to the only market which the 
village afforded for the purchase and 
sale of such articles. It was in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Summerlin, a woman, as 
avaricious as she was proud, and being 
frequented by ladies of the first fashion 
and quality, it was generally avoided by 
the peasantry, who only met with inso- 
lence and neglect. 

The robe which Claudine possessed 
was elegant and new and she had litle 
doubt would meet with reagy sale. She 
entered the house, and was met by the 
woman with a look of utter contempt 
** And pray what is your business?” et- 
quired she, ina tone of severity. + I wish 
to dispese af this, ma’am’—said Cla 
dine, producing the robe. Mrs. Summet- 
lin took rarment, minutely examil- 





ing it and Claudine alternately. 
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what is your price, girl?” « Two crowns. 
ma'am.” «© Two crowns! “Hs searcely 
worth half the sum; and pray where did 
you get it?” This question discovered 
the suspicions which her looks had al 
realy foo plainly manifested. ‘The blood 
rushed to the face of Claudine at the 
supposition. and she was seareely able 
to command uiterance. “ It was a pre 
sent.’ said she. in a trembling voice — 
« Wamph! whispered the woman to her 
attendant, **a bnffaloe robe on a peasant 
gir and so vou would dispose of it 
hev?”— Yes. ma’am.”—** Well, child.I 
could not think of giving what you ask, 
a erown is the full value of the robe; 
and if you ehoose to take that you may.” 
Claudine was much hurt at the treat- 
ment she received, and would gladly 
have returned with the robe; but as she 
knew that this was the only place, where 
a like sale could be effected, and as it 
was absolutely necessary that the mo- 
nev should be obtained, she was obliged 
to accede to the terms proposed. « The 
rohe is yours, ma’am,” said Claudine. 
«WVery well.” replied Mrs Summerlin, 
with a snecring smile of villainous de- 
eeit, at the same time throwing down 
the money. Claudine took up the piece, 
with an unnoticed courtesy, and leaving 
the foom, hastened homeward. 
(To be Continued.) 





For the Parterre. 
STANZAS TO SLEEP, 


Mysterious power! here wave thy wing, 
Bid each intruding sorrow flee; 


p Thy plume of soft enchantments bring, 


And gently shed thy down on me. 


Tis Silence all: even noisy echo sleeps, 
And mute attention shuts her weary eye; 
Night views the quiet scene, and ravish’d weeps 
Inmelting ecstacy. 
But tho’ the world is hush’d in deep repose, 
Peace is a stranger to my bleeding breast; 
Sicken’d by anguish, lash’d by recent woes, 
How can I sink in tranquilizing rest, 
Or cradle in thy arms, as if supremely blest. 


No: through my brain the swift tornadoes ride; 
Volcanic fires are burning in my soul; 

Canst thou the raging whirl of Passion guide, 
Or the fierce blaze of agony cantrol? 
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If so, oh! spread thy poppies o’er my brow, 
And seal my sense ‘1: dumb forgetfulness; 
Bid misery’s bitter fount. in cease to flow, 
While f in’fancied joy thy soothing pillow press. 


Then balmy Power—here wave thy wing, 
Bid each intruding sorrow flee: 

Thy plume of soft enchantments bring, 
And gently shed thy down on me, 


A young ward, having engaged her- 
self to a gentleman by the name of Ware, 
he asked for herin marriage. Her guar- 
dian, having refused his consent. sought 
an opportunity to give his ward a lee- 
ture, who, being a little piqued. when 
he began « Be ware, young woman,” 
added, * I shall follow your advice, sir, 
| assure you,” and accordingly soon af- 
ter eloped, 


4 


To the a 


Confound the pens!—you must ex- 
ecuse my scrawl, Messrs. Editors; I de- 
clare, Lam out of patience with myself 
and the whole family. I have just seat- 
ed myself to relate what in the 
world is all this hub-bub about!*** 
Dear me! poor Pug! one of my neice’s 
beaux has mashed his leg most terribly. 
It is enough, I think, to serape and 
scratch the carpets to pieces about the 
house, without seratching poor Pug’s 
skin too. I could have knocked him 
down, I was so mad. Ob! for the virtu- 
ous old times, when I was a young wo- 
man! Such times, alas! are too good for 
the present degenerated age. Why. sirs, 
when I was in my teens, the appearance 
ofa woman was a thousand times more 
respectable than it isnow. There was 
such taste displayed in rouging. and in 
our head dresses. Why. would you be- 
lieve me! In dressing one morning for 
church, I recollect, when my poor, 
dear beautiful, polite Mr. Pliable’ (who 
was all attention) was to call upon me, 
such was the pains my three frixeurs 
took with my cushion, that I kept him 
Waitiug in the parlour full two hours 








and a half, until at length the poor young 





man lost all patience, and went away, 
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since which time he never eame to see 
me again. You will searcely credit this. 
but it is all true by :he honour of an old 
maid. What a noble example! but now. 
bless me! a beau taps at the door, open- 
it at the same moment. and searcels 
bending his body, says bluntly * girls 
are you ready for chureh? it is hig: 
time!”” what consummate obstreporous 
ness! It would have done your hearis 
good to have seen my dear Mr. Pliable 
He would give such a modest tap at th: 
door. in his sky blue coat; that button 
ed so handsomely all the way down to 
his knees, before; for they never cu: 
their coats so secant as they do now. And 
then his searlet-bordered buff waistcoat. 
which. as was then the fashion, was as 
Jong as two of your modern ones put to 
gether, looked so pretty. His smiling. 
young, rougish face would just peep be 
neath alarge powdered wig @fat hung 
over his shoulders. and after bowing to 
me as I stood at the window, he would 
enquire so sweetly « Is Miss Deborah 
at home. this morning?” and then I would 
direct the servant to say ** No.” just to 
teize him. As he would be going away. 
however, E would lift the window, ** come 
in Mr. Pliable. it is a mistake of my 
maid's. You know I am always at home 
to you. though to nobody else on Sunday 
morning,” aad then, dear me! I would 
just put my head in the sun, and the 
rouge on my checks would appear so 
much brighter that he would swear! 
was blushing. Ali! these were times for 
women to exert their address! There 
was then some pleasure in coquetting — 
Jhen you see Mr. Pliable would return. 
and when he eame into the reom he 
would take off his hat and bow eo obse- 
quiously to us all. not like your young 
gentlemen now a-days. who nod to one 
and nod to another, turning and twisting 
like a whirligig; no. no. t)> bow to a do- 
zen ladies then required a hour, at least, 
and to a room full! dear bless me! It 
would take a whole evening. 

Modestly abounded in those days.— 
our hoops concealed our figures, and at 
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the same time prevented the approach 
of the gentlemen nearer than decorm, 
would allow. But now. our voung belles 
think nothing of exhibiting a handsome 
person, They weer their own colour oq 
theirchecks and their own hair on their 
heads. What shovking immodesty! They 
have cholished the eushions of theie 
grand mothers. and now shew the naty. 
ral shane of the head 
braided up. displaving its natural eo. 
lonr. while we either concealed it with 
artificial locks or with a profusiep of 
nowder. What will the world come to! 
Ladies now wear their own colour, thei 
own shapes. and their own hair! I sickeg 
at the thonght, how the morals may 
be depraved in forty or fifty years, 
My maid has just stepped up to tell me 
that my eat nip tea is ready, and that 
mv stomachie anti-melancholy bittersof 
my own invention are reads, and that 
she has consulted the dream-book about 
my last night's dream. and that it ap 
pears there is to be a marriage some 


where little expected, I shall therefor f 


immediately finish my epistle. and hay. 
ing partaken of my tea and bitters. tm 
over to Miss Dorothy Deaf to consult 
upon the dream; 
Your humble servant, 
Deborah Delworthy. 





ef sketch of the life of 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D. D. 
Timothy Dwight was born in the town 
of Northampton, state of Massachusets 


on the Connecticut river. in May 1752 | 


His father was a very respeetable ¢it- 
zen of the state, and held several eivil 
and military offices under the crews 
The event which separated the United 
States from Great Britian. réndering 


him suspect. d. though without reasom, | 
he retired to the territory at the Natch- } 


es, of which he was one of the original 
purchasers, and died. there some time 
in the year 1777. Mrs. Dwight, the 





mother of Dr. Dwight, was daughter of 
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| unsettled state of the country opposed 
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| ihe, celebrated President Edwards, the | had destined himself to the bar: but the 


Locke of America. 


solicita‘'ions of a military friend pre- 
Dr. Dwight received the usual school 


vailed on him to suspend his devotion to 
and academic instruction then afforded | the necessary studies for a time, and to 


to youth in the United States; and, at! enter the army as a chaplain to one of 
the age of 13 or 1%, was aflmitted into} the Connecticut brigades. In this situa- 
Yale college, at New Haven in Con- | tion he remained about three years; and 
necticut. ‘he term of residence in this|the spirit of the American  soldiery 
institution, previous to Graduation. is ) is supposed to have been not a liule en- 
four years. Here Mr. Dwight very couraged and supported by the numer- 
much distinguished himsell, particular-; rous songs, and occasional addresses 
ly in the two Jast years of his student | which were composed and circulated 
ship; so that scon after his taking the! through the army by the joint care of 
degree of Bachelor, and at the early) Mr. Dwight, Col. Humphreys, and Mr. 
age of 17 or 48. he was elected a tutor. Joel Barlow. 
In this situation he continued, with) On quitting the army, Mr. Dwight 
great applause and with great benefit to! resumed the business of instruetor, and 
the college, nearly seven years. Lie opened an academy at Northampton; in 
quitted the office of tutor, On (he ocea- which he continued. with singular repu- 
sion of his marnage. in the year i777 8) tation. till 1783. In this period. he re- 
and at the age of <5. *® jtouched his «‘ Conquest of Canaan,” 
The adininistration of Yale coll se and gave it its present form; and on two 
was at no time more respectable than occasions. discharged the duties of a 
during the tutorship of Mr. Dwight. | representative of the town in the legis- 
Most of the tutors, at that period, were litive assembly of Massachusetts. In 


men of uncommon merit. and of these) the legislature he Was very conspicuous; 
the most disiinguished was Mr. ‘brum | 
bull, the author of «+ Fingal.” In 





and was strongly solicited to engage in 
public life. and consent to be elected one 
| of the delegates to congress, under the 
Dwight wrote several ovecasional angi | confederation. Bui a disgust whieh he 
periodical papers, in verse and prose,| had taken to the profession of the law, 
with uncommon success at the time, but) and, perhaps, to legal siudies—which 
which have since been forgotten in the jare usually connected with political 
- attention that has been attracted by | pursuits in the United States—deter- 
their subsequent publications. lt was|mived him to adhere to the. pulpit, te 
while tutor, and in his 19th year, that| 
Mr. Dwight commenced his poem enti- 
tlhed »* The conquest of Canaun;’’ which 
was finished, and a subscription for 
printing it put in circulation, if I de vot 
mistake in 1775. But the turbulence ol 
the times, and the difficulties whichi the 


Which he felt _a growing inclination; 
and he now sedulously devoted himself 
io theological studies. 

Lerhaps the United States have pro- 
duced no man endowed with talents so 
peculiarly adapted for the pulpit, as Mr. 
Bw ght. Vo the natural advantages of 
a person and countenance at onee enga- 
ging and majesiic; a voice full, melodi- 
ous, and discriminating; and an unusual 
share of manly sensibility, he added the 
acquired exceilencies of learning. vari- 
}ous and profound, of spacious and mi- 
nule observation on all the ordinary af- 
fairs, and extensive and particular re- 
flection on all the duties of men; and an 


to the distribution of any work—tor the 
present Peady inter-communication did 
hot thea exist—inauced him notwith- 
standing the unexampled patronage ot 4 
subscription fer 3000 copies, to postpone 
the publication to a period more favoura- 
ble to the pursuits of literature. 

At leaving the college, Mr. Divight, 
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eloquence acute, rational, soothing, tou- 
ehing. and commanding at will; and 
that adapted itself. with equal ease, and 
without the sacrifice of elegance, to the 
apprehension of the scholar and the 
ploughman. As seon as it was known 
that he designed to engage in the minis 
try. he received various offirs of settle- 
meat: he finally accepted of those from 
th: parish of Greenfield, in Connecticut; 
whither he removed late in 1783, or 
early in 4784. 

Enceumbered with a young and in- 
ereasing family, and with a salary inade- 
quate to the demand made upon it by 
his hospitable disposition, Mr. Dwight 
was obliged to have recourse once again 
to the business of instruction. He open- 
ed an academy at Greenfield; and had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing it patroni- 
zed by the the most respectable men in 
the country. Young men resorted thith- 
er trom the remotest, as well as the 
nearest, parts of the United States; and 
this infant seminary, under the auspices 
of its founder, obtained a quick and firm 
establishment. Amidst the incessant 
occupations, which now harrassed him, 
Mr. Dwight, nevertheless found time to 
plan and accomplish many literary works 
some of which have since appeared. 
His reputation was now rapidly extend- 
ing. In 1788, the college at Princeton, 
New Jersey, conferred on him the degree 
of Docior of Divinity. He continued at 
Greenfield, to preach and superintend 
his academy, til, on, the death of the 
late venerable Dr. Hills, be was elect. 
ed President of Yale college, and remo 
ved to New Haven in the autumn of 
1795. Under his care, the institution 
over which he presided dailyaequiredcon- 
sideration, and multiplied its means of 
improvement for students. 

Of the merits of Dr. Dwight as an 
author, and especially as a poet, diffe- 
rent opinions have been, and probably 
will continue to be formed. It is cer- 
tainly to be regretted, that his powers 
have been lavished on a subject which 
no longer possessing general interest, 
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is not likely to attract general attention, 
or promote the welfare of mankind. «jp 
any remarkable degree. But the lover 
of poetry, who shall not be prevented by 
this from the perusal of +* The conguegt 
of Canaan,” will discover many pas. 
sages highly poetical; he will prohably 
read the eleventh book with pleasure 
mere than onee; and will unite with the 
celebrated author of * The Botanic 
Garden” in an elogium on the versifiea- 
tion, which for uniform correctness bas 
seldom been surpased. 


In a mixed company, not long sinee, 
some animadversions were made upon 
the fashions of the fair sex, which were 
replied to by a young lady. who, allud. 
ing to the practice of the gentlemen, 
wearing iren upon the heels of their 
boots, answered, * that sinee the other 
sex had adopted the horse shoe, she had 
but little doubt many of them would soon 
wear the halter. 


TO THE BAT. 
From haunt of man, from day’s obtrusive glare 
Thou shroud’st thee in the ruin’s ivy’d tow’r, 
Or in some shadowy glen’s romantic bow’r 
Where wizzard forms their magic charms prepar; 
Where horror lurks and ever brooding care: 
But at the sweet and silent ew’ning hour, 
When closed in sleep is ev’ry languid flow’r, 
Thou lov’st to sport upon the twilight air, 
Mocking the eye that would thy course pursug 
In raany a wanton round, elasiic, gay, 
rhou flirt’st athwart the pensive wand’rer’s way, 
As his lone footsteps print the mountain dew, 
From Indian Isies thou com’st wiih Summer's cat, 
Twilight thy love, thy guide her beaming stir. 


A Mp. Fuller, travelling with Spar 
rowhawk, (says the biographer of the 
latter) asked him. by way of a joke, 
‘swhat was the difference between at 
owl anda sparrowhuwk” « Why. sit,” 
he replied with an arch drawl, * an owl 


is fuller in the head, fuller in the 
and, indeed, fuller all over.” 


—_— 
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(> The price of the Parterre is three dollars pe 
annum, payable quarterly in advance. 





